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the Angel-boatman, was a favorite one with 
Shelley, and its influence is seen in several 
beautiful passages ; as for instance the song of 
Asia : 

My soul is an enchanted boat. 

Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 

And thine dorh like an angel sit 

Beside a helm conducting it 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 

So, too, the brilliant whiteness of Dante's 
angel, the un non sapea c/ie bianco, seems to 
have been expanded and etherealized in the 
passage where the Chariot, like a " thinnest 
boat," is described within which 

Sits a wing'd infant, white 
Its countenance, like the whiteness of bright snow, 
Its plumes are as feathers of sunny frost. 
Its limbs gleam white, through the wind-blowing folds 
Of its white robe. 

It is impossible to do full justice to this in- 
fluence of Dante on Shelley. It reveals itself 
on almost every page; it hovers like an atmos- 
phere over his entire later works ; it rises in his 
theories of love, in visions of abstract beauty; 
it reveals itself by sudden flashes in metaphor 
and figure, or even single words and expres- 
sions. What has been said in the preceding 
pages touches only the most prominent traces 
of this influence. The extent to which the 
spirit of Dante pervades the whole of Shelley's 
poetry can only be fully appreciated by those 
who carefully compare the two poets. 

Most poets, as well as most readers of Dante, 
are better acquainted with the Inferno than 
with the rest of the works of the Divine poet. 
Shelley, on the contrary, shows minute ac- 
quaintance not only with the whole of the 
Divine Comedy but also with the Vita Nuova, 
the Convito and the Canzoniere. 

Shelley's imitation of Dante was not a con- 
scious one, but was the result of the complete 
saturation of his mind with the poetry of the 
great Florentine. He studied him constantly 
throughout his whole life, from the very first 
day when he opened the Divine Comedy and 
fell under the spell of that wonderful book. 
The thoughts, the images, the language, which 
we have noted, came forth from his mind as 
unconsciously, as spontaneously, as the visions 
•of his own ethereal imagination, or the.pictures 
of natural beauty with which he stored his 
mind. No English poet, has so completely 
assimlilated the works of Dante as he. 

Oscar Kuhns. 

Wesleyati University. 



THE QUESTION OF COWPER'S IN- 
DEBTEDNESS TO CHURCHILL. 
Writers of biography have frequently asso- 
ciated the names of Charles Churchill and 
William Cowper. For this biographical con- 
nection there is some ground. The two poets 
were born in the same year, were sons of 
clergymen, and were school-fellows at West- 
minster. Both attained to eminence in litera- 
ture, and each is, in a degree, a representative 
of the same reaction in poetry. Here, how- 
ever, the parallel ends, and biographical con- 
trasts present themselves. The conduct of 
Churchill's life was a rapid, ungoverned de- 
scent; Cowper's development was a gradual, 
regulated ascent. Churchill courted strife in 
the midst of metropolitan din and luxury. Ill 
health and timidity of character led Cowper 
to seek rural retirement. At the age of thirty, 
Churchill won instant fame by writing a severe 
satire; at forty-eight, Cowper appeared as 
an author by publishing the Olney Hymns. 
Churchill's literary career was short, con- 
tinuous, and devoted exclusively to satire ; 
Cowper's was long, periodic, and varied in 
range and purpose. The sixteen satires, which 
constitute the works of Churchill, were com- 
posed in the brief space of four years. If not 
through the disclosure of genius, certainly by 
the display of high talent, though ignobly em- 
ployed, Charles Churchill rose swiftly to the 
highest place in public notice. This period of 
distinction began a month after his thirty-first 
birthday, and ended as abruptly with his 
death, three months before his thirty-fourth. 
Cowper's work was done at intervals during 
a period of nearly forty years, and represents a 
comparatively wide range of poetic activity. 
William Cowper died at the age of seventy- 
nine. Unlike Churchill, whose poems were 
quickly pushed aside, and now continue to oc- 
cupy the obscure shelf in the library, Cowper 
holds an honorable position in English litera- 
ture. Hence it appears that, although the 
contrasts are more numerous and striking than 
the parallels, there are yet some biographical 
reasons for associating the names of these two 
poets. 

The habit of associating these names in 
biography has influenced criticism. Since 
1832, when Southey's Memoir of Cowper ^ap- 
peared, critics have continued to assert a vital 
relation between Churchill's' poetry, which 
was written between 1761 and 1764, and Cow- 
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per's six compositions known as the Moral 
Satires, written between 1780 and 1782. Briefly 
stated, the assertion is that the Moral Satires 
were modeled after the satires of Churchill. 

This dictum comes to us frequently and 
from writers whose statements we have learned 
to hold in high regard. The poet Southey 
writes, " Cowper made him [Churchill] more 
than any other his model." 1 Again but doubt- 
fully he says, "If there was any savour of other 
poets in his pieces.it was of Lloyd in some of the 
smaller ones, and of Churchill in his satires." 3 
William Benham's more direct statement is as 
follows: " The author whose style he [Cowper] 
imitated most was Churchill. "3 In a guarded 
manner Goldwin Smith hints at the same idea. 
" If a trace [of early influence] remained," he 
remarks, "it was in his [Cowper's] admira- 
tion of Churchill's verses. "4 Professor Saints- 
bury's recent work contains the following 
sentence : 

" His [Cowper's] efforts in it [satire] however, 
no doubt assisted, and were assisted by, that 
alteration of the fashionable Popian couplet 
which, after the example partly of Churchill 
and with a considerable return to Dryden, he 
attempted, made popular, and handed on to 
the next generation to dis-Pope yet further. "3 

These citations from writers of high repute, 
sufficiently indicate the critical dictum which 
has passed current, and, so far as the writer is 
aware, unchallenged, since first uttered more 
than half a century ago. 

An examination of many criticisms revealed 
the fact that in no instance was this rather 
definite and often re-iterated assertion of Cow- 
per's indebtedness supported by even the 
slenderest evidence. Hence arose the suspi- 
cion that the notion rested upon uncertain 
data, or, like much of the earlier criticism, 
upon no data at all. For the purpose either 
of establishing the assertion, or of justifying 
the suspicion, the following comparative study 
of the poetry was undertaken. 

For the sake of clearness, the discussion is 
here presented in the following order : a. the 
general evidence of indebtedness, b. subjects 
chosen for satire, c. versification, d. turn of 
phrase. 

In the light of general evidence the claim of 

x Cowper's Works. Vol. i, p. 61, " Memoir." 
a lb. p. 33a. 

3 Comperes Works, Globe ed M "Memoir," p. 46. 

4 Eng. Men 0/ Letters, Cowper, p. 23. 

5 A History of Nineteenth Century Literature, p. 4. 



indebtedness is not unreasonable. The as- 
sociation at school might readily have been the 
basis of continued friendly interest. Southey 
points out that Churchill and Cowper were 
trained in the same school of political opinions, 
that the same love of liberty is conspicuous in 
the works of both, and that, notwithstanding 
the moral contrast between the two men, 
Churchill still possessed many manly qualities 
which could not fail to appeal to Cowper. It 
may also be added that the writings of the 
former are not without utterances touching 
society and moral conduct, to which the latter 
would yield ready assent. 

Perhaps more important than ail, as tending 
to confirm one in the opinion adopted by 
critics, are Cowper's own expressions of ad- 
miration for Churchill's poetic talent : 

" Contemporaries all surpassed see one. 
Short his career, indeed, but ably run. "6 

In one of his letters he writes, " It is a great 
thing to be indeed a poet, and does not hap- 
pen to more than one man in a century ; but 
Churchill, the great Churchill, deserved that 
name. "7 

Other quotations might be added, but these 
plainly express his opinion of his fellow poet. 
There need be no comment upon data of this 
sort. They are to be treated as historical facts 
which may suggest the possibility of relation 
ship. 

In the choice of subjects at which to wing 
their satirical sohafts, the two poets manifes 
the widest possible difference. Churchill se 
lects from a broad range of subjects, including 
general society, literature, politics, nations, 
classes of people, and individuals ; but in 
spite of the range, personal satire chiefly en- 
gages his attention. There are in his poems 
about two hundred and three subjects specifi- 
cally singled out for satire. Of these, not less 
than one hundred and forty-four are the 
names of persons. Hence arose the unrivalled 
popularity of his compositions in the London 
and the England of his time. When, indeed, 
he stepped much aside from this particular 
kind of satire, his success was less complete. 

On the other hand, Cowper was engaged in 
dealing with morals and the moral conduct of 
classes of men in their various callings. The 

6 Table Talk, 1. 679. et seq 

1 Vovtper"s Works. Vol. 1, p. 61, Life by Southey. Let 
ter to Mr. Unwin. 
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priest, the lawyer, the physician, the soldier, 
the tradesman, each as representative, is 
treated in more or less severe satire.* Pleasure- 
seeking, except that which is found in the pur- 
suit of religion and the discharge of moral 
duty, is often and severely condemned:. Special 
forms of amusement, as dancing, dice, card- 
playing, and the use of the violin, are specifi- 
cally rebuked. Habits are likewise con- 
demned. Among these are smoking, wine- 
drinking, gluttony, profane swearing, novel- 
reading.story-telling.and indulgence in luxury. 
Obsequious conduct towards superiors is con- 
demited in the laureate who 

" .... . pays 
His quit-rent ode, -his pepper corn of praise/' 

The giving of alms to ease conscience, habitual 
sabbath-breaking, pride of the hermit ; the 
prude, the spendthrift, the fashionable woman ; 
the ambitious, the avaricious; the religious 
weakling, the sporting man ; all these are 
subjected to telling satirical treatment. Satiri- 
cal lines are devoted to the moralist, thedeist, 
the speculative philosopher, the fatalist ; to 
freethinkers and atheists, and to unbelievers. 
The Catholics and the Romish priesthood are 
satirically referred to, but Cowper cancelled 
his severest passage against them, formerly 
belonging after line 389, in Expostulation, 
(probably out of courtesy to his Catholic 
friends). Little attention is given to literature 
and the writers. The ages of Anacreon and 
Horace, who played a " bedlam part," are 
criticised for extravagant concession to im- 
agination and consequent revelry; the age of 
Cromwell is blamed for too great austerity and 
want of taste ; the reactiou under Charles II 
is the ground for stinging satire against the 
court which 

" Swarmed with a scribbling herd as -deep inlaid 
With brutal lust as ever Circe .made," 

who continued in succession until, by Addison, 
Pope, Arbuthnot, Swift—" that constellation " 
—they were 

" Whipped out of sight; with satire just and keen, 
The puppy pa<;k that had denied the scene. 1 ' ■ 

The novelists, "snivelling and drivelling folly 
without end," and blundering writers in gen- 
eral, are treated with -telling severity. The 
author's views oT poetry are stated briefly, 
with a fling at Pope for his " mere mechanic 
art." Bible critics are rebuked ; antiquarians 

8 Hope, 1 . 198, et seq. 



are humorously dealt with, philologists, per- 
haps as representative of those over ambitious 
for knowledge, are said to 

" . .:. .■ -. . chase 
A panting syllable through time and space. 
Start it at home, and hunt it in. the dark, 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into' Noah's. ark." 

The press is not overlooked by Cowper, but 
receives a due amount of censure. Under a 
general list of topics a variety of political and 
social themes might be pointed out. Clubs 
where politics are discussed by the- ignorant 
and vulgar; the rich for pride; the poor for 
pleasure-seeking; society for calumniating 
Whitefield and his work;- sordid city life; the 
cry of the times for novelty ; human slavery ; 
social venality in England ; irreligion ; the 
foreign policy of Spain and of England ; : Par- 
liament, for political immorality, the "Test 
Act," and other similar subjects. 

Individual people receive the least of his at- 
tention. Lord Chesterfield under the title of 
"Petronius," "Occiduus" — probably Charles 
Wesley— Voltaire, "Si. Patrick's dean," re- 
ferring probably to Swift, are about the only 
cases Avhere direct reference is. made to indi- 
viduals, and these stand, for the most part, as 
representative of forms of evil. His well- 
known withdrawal of tlie.lin.es9 in Expostula- 
tion above referred to, indicates an unwilling- 
ness to wound the feelings of individuals. 
Departure on the. part of all men from, a high 
morality and from a cha ;te devotion to religion, 
were the great evils for which he sought a 
remedy through poetical satire. Cowper's 
kindly spirit of Christian benevolence forbade 
in his. poetry that which .predominates in 
Churchill's, namely.aspirit of mockery towards 
.his fellow men. . Hence appears the wide dif- 
ference in the choice of subjects treated by 
the two satirists. It is needless to extend the 
comparison upon this point. Three fifths of 
Churchill's satire is concerned with indi- 
viduals, while Cowper, it may truthfully be 
said, never aims a thrust at a fellow man. 

The verse forms of Churchill and Cowper 
alike show a marked departure from the pause- 
bound line of Pope.. In this; they were, not 
singular, but are to be regarded as representa- 
tives of a larger reaction. Clearly to exhibit 
this : reatition'in Churchill and Cowper as well 
as to reach just conclusions' concerning their 

9 See p. 518, Globe ed. of Vowfer^t Ptetical lVfrks. 
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relations to the earlier writers, and more 
especially to each other, the following tables 
are here submitted. For the data concerning 
the works of Dry den and Pope, I am indebted 
to Mr. W. E. Mead's dissertation.' The 
poems of Churchill and Cowper, indicated in 
the tables, have been especially examined for 
this comparison. 

Table showing percentages Of unstopt lines. 
Dryden : No. of lines % unstopt. 

Religio Laid 456 20. 

Absal. & Aehit. 1031 18.63. 

Hind& Panther I 572 18.3. 

II 722 13.57. 

" " III 1298 14.5. 

Pope: 

Pastorals 386 2.83. 

Windsor Forest 434 6. 

Rape of the Lock 794 5.41. 

Dunciad I 330 5.45. 

" II 428 9.4. 

" III 340 8.82. 

" IV 656 6.09. 

Churchill ; 

Rosciad 1087 7.54. 

Epistle to Hogarth 654 11.31. 

The Conference 390 13-33- 

The Candidate 807 11.03. 

Cowper : 

Progress of Error 624 15-38. 

Table Talk 771 15-05. 

Hope 771 17.02. 

Retirement 808 10.76. 

From these data we find, by computing the 
average percentage for each author, that in 
Dryden's poetry 17 % of the lines are unstopt ; 
in Pope's 6.29$ ; in Churchill's 10.8 # ; and in 
Cowper's 14.55$. It is evident, therefore, 
that, in freedom to omit the end pause, Cow- 
per approaches nearer to the standard set up 
by Dryden than by Churchill. Indeed his de- 
parture from Churchill's verse is, in this one 
respect, about equal to Churchill's departure 
from the rigid form of Pope's verse. 

Random passages of considerable length, 
examined with regard to sustained construc- 
tion, show an appreciable difference in sen- 
tence length. The average number of words 
in a sentence is as follows : 
Churchill : 

Rosciad 43-2; Hogarth 51.7. 

Conference 48.6; Candidate 44. 

m The Versificutien tf Pope, Leipzig, i88» . 



Cowper r 

Prog, of Error 18.65; Table Talk 38.33. 
Hopjt 42.67 ; Retirement 55.9. 

The average sentence length in Churchill, as 
shown by the above data, is a small fraction 
less than forty-seven words, while in Cowper 
an equal amount less than thirty-nine, words. 
From another point of view these data are in- 
structive. The above order of the poems is 
chronological. In Churchill there is no per- 
ceptible change from the Rosciad to The Can- 
didate. In Cowper the sentence becomes more 
sustained as his work advances, and, it should 
seem, indicates a naturally forming style. To 
say that this progress bears the marks of an in- 
dependent native power, will call forth the 
sanction of all, it is believed, who have made a 
study of the Moral Satires. It is the natural 
accompaniment of a free unfolding of poetic 
talent of which Cowper was, doubtless, quite 
unconscious. Certainly there is no evidence of 
effort to approach a model. Equal liberty is 
assumed by the two poets in ending the sen- 
tence within the line. Comparing poet with 
poet, one finds differences by actual count, but 
not more in number than Pope exhibits in the 
Dunciad, book compared with book. 

The following tuble contains the results of a 
study to determine the position of the simple 
caesura. The data from Dryden and Pope are 
taken from Mr. Mead's dissertation alreadj 
referred to; those concerning the compositions 
of Churchill and Cowper are here presented k 
a slightly different manner. Instead of con- 
sidering the few double pause lines as a dis- 
tinct subject in the comparison, such lines 
have been reduced to single pause forms by 
treating the more marked pause as a simple 
caesura. This method affects the table of 
percentages chiefly by increasing percentages 
at the extremes of the lines. Particularly is 
this true after the first, second, and ninth syl- 
lables. The relation between Churchill and 
Cowper is not at all affected by this change, 
and the variation amounts to so small a per- 
centage as not to influence the conclusion with 
respect to Dryden and Pope. In the tables 
the figures 1, 2, 3, etc.,— 'at the head of the 
columns indicate the syllable after which the 
pause occurs. 
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poetic code governing i.he heroic couplet, and 
exhibit a return to the freer line of Absalom 
and Achitophel and the Religio Laid? 

Turn of phrase is the somewhat indefinite 
title of the last point in this comparison. In 
general it has to do with the manner of saying 
things, the adjusting of sentence elements. 
This would not be worthy of consideration, 
except for the fact that < ritics have occasionally 
hinted at similarity in this regard. The sup- 
posed similarity is certainly fanciful.. Labor- 
ious comparison furnished no proof of relation- 
ship between the Mora I Satires and the satires 
of Churchill. Every instance where similarity 
is at all discernable can be paralleled by com- 
paring Cowper with other poets of the time, 
or, in most cases, even with Dryden. 

A summary of the foregoing discussion will 
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prepare the way for the conclusion. Briefly it 
nay be said, that general evidence, biographi- 
cal and historical facts connected with the 
ives and work of the two poets, furnishes, at 
best, only a hint of possible literary relation- 
ship. The subject matter which engaged the 
thoughts of these writers differed widely. In 
versification the Moral Satires, by comparison 
with regard to the position of the simple 
caesura and the omission of the end pause, 
show a more marked departure from Pope's 
style than is evident in Churchill's satires. 
The sentence in Cowper bears no mark of 
Churchill's manner, but was of gradual de- 
velopment from the Progress of Error to Re- 
tirement. As to turn of phrase nothing tangible 
was found favoring the idea of special resem- 
blance. 

The conclusion is not far to seek. The often 
reiterated statement, that the Moral Satires of 
Cowper were modeled after the satires of 
Charles hurchill, is traditional and. untrue. 

We may close by expressing our confidence 
in Cowper's own statement concerning his 
literary independence. His utterance is es- 
pecially pertinent to our present consideration, 
since it was written in private correspondence 
and at the time when the Moral Satires were 
in press. In a letter to Rev. William Unwin, 
dated Nov. 24, 1781, Cowper says : 

" I reckon it among my principal advantages, 
as a composer of verse, that I have not read 
an English poet these thirteen years, and but 
one these twenty years. Imitation even of 
the best models, is my aversion ; it is servile 
and mechanical, a trick that has enabled 
many to usurp the name of authors, who could 
not have written at all, if they had not written 
upon the pattern of somebodv indeed origi- 
nal."" 

Eugene D. Holmes. 
Adelbert College. 

NOTES ON THE ROMANS D' A VEN- 
TURE. 
The first instalment of Grober's article on 
French literature, issued with the continuation 
of the second volume of the Grundriss* de- 
votes considerable attention to those interest- 
ing poems of love and adventure which give, 
perhaps, the best presentation of aristocratic 

"ii Cowpor's Works, vol. i,p. 374-5. 

x Grundriss der Romantscken Pkilolo£i'o, htrausgegeben 
von Gustav GrBberv II. Band, z. Abteilung, 3. Lieferung. 
Strassburg : Karl J. Trllbner, 189!. 8vo,pp.433-6B8. Fran- 
liisischt LUteratttr, von Gustav GrBber. " 



manners and ideals in mediaeval France. From 
their spirit and tone, and especially from the 
purpose which prompted them they might very 
well be brought under one head, as "Romans 
d'aventure. ' ' Grober discusses them under two 
headings ("Romans d'aventure" and "Aus- 
flusse der gelehrten Epik"), which is a great 
advance over the minute divisions made by 
G. Paris in his Littirature francaise au moyen 
Age. It so happens that the poems thus treated 
are all accessible to American students, save 
Florimont, and having read them recently in 
preparation for a course of lectures at Balti- 
more, I had intended to call the attention of 
the readers of the Notes to them in a some- 
what extended article. Grober's publication 
having anticipated such a plan, it is now in 
order to offer only those data that are supple- 
mentary to his remarks or which lead to dif- 
ferent conclusions. 

The paragrapli on Gautier of Arras' Eracle* 
assumes that the Baldwin of Hainault for 
whom the poem was finished was Baldwin IV 
(t 1171, not 1176)- It had seemed to me that 
it might be rath«:r Baldwin Von account of the 
lines 6584-6586 of Loseth's edition : 

Quens Bauduins, a vous l'otroi : 
Ainz.que pftssent dui an ou troi, 
Metrai ailleurs, espoir, tn'entente. 

Contrary to Forster's opinion, expressed in 
the introduction to Ille el Galeron,z that this 
was an intimation of a change of patron — 
which Gautier's career would abundantly jus- 
tify — I had interpreted the couplet in a sense 
more favorable to Baldwin : that Gautier was 
now advanced in years and was looking 
towards another world. If this is so, the last 
section of Eracle would necessarily be later 
than Ille et Galeron. The lines cited by 
Forster in support of such a period for the 
completion of Eracle, 

En dis et set anz et demi 

Ne trucuve om pas un bon ami :4 

are not, however, convincing to me. The 
views of G. Pariss and of Tobler* in regard to 
the numerals used by the mediaeval poets, 
here as elsewhere, appear more tenable. And 
in explanation of this exact "seventeen and 
a half years," which is undoubtedly peculiar, 
it may be said that the hero was of that 

a Grliber, /. c, pp. 5»5-5a6. 3 Soman. SHI., vol. vii . 

4 Eracle, 6568-6569. 

5 Romania, vol. xxv, p. 277, note 3. 

6 Herrig's Archiv, vol. xci, pp. XO4-105. 
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